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the harsh arena from which the exceptional
boy might come out victorious, but in which
the average boy should be submerged; but
that it should be molded instead by that
spirit of the true home in which the least en-
dowed is given by love an equal chance to
develop the utmost of which he is capable.
And, in the second place, he believed, as
Thring did, that for a school to attain this
ideal meant an infinitely patient and thorough,
and also a very costly, planning of its build-
ings, its surroundings, its system of teaching
and its life.

It was because of this that Meigs in the
building of the school was continually reach-
ing out for the best that could be constructed
for the welfare of the boys. It was because
of this, too, that he never approved of great
dormitories in which considerable numbers of
boys slept within the same walls, but provided
instead for boys to be alone, or with only one
roommate, so that the individuality of differ-
ent boys might thus be recognized and re-
spected.

In those things also which had to do not
with the essential construction, but with the
adornment of the school, Meigs believed in-
tuitively in the same principles which Thring
worked out at Uppingham. He loved beauti-
ful things himself, and he felt that the silentl, in the first place, should be made notoarding pupils, and in all thek
